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by common biblical names like Abraham but by rare biblical
names like the Arunah and Asariah of the founders of the
Baltimore Sun, knew something about _ the Jews, had some
possibilities of sympathetic understanding of the synagogue
that wer2 not possible a generation or two later, when Jew and
Gentile alike had forgotten the Old Testament and when
Galushas and Isaacs had become Earls and Miltons.
Of more importance was the maintenance of a nearly com-
plete barrier between the non-Catholic five-sixths of the
American people and the Catholic sixth. For while the Jewish
immigrants in the majority of cases left Jewish orthodoxy
behind in a generation or two, a very large proportion of the
Catholic immigrants kept to Catholic orthodoxy. There were,
of course, cleavages in American Catholic families like those
in Jewish families. The uprooting of the shady hero of I Can
Get It For You Wholesale is a special Jewish case, of which
Mr. Farrell's pursuit of a way of life for a Chicago Irish boy
brought up as a Catholic, or Mr. Dreiser's pursuit of a way
of life for an Indiana German brought up as a Catholic, are
more attractive examples.
But from the political and social point of view, the Catholic
problem is one of segregation, voluntary or involuntary. It is
to be seen in its most striking form in New England, especially
round Boston where the Irish population, now settled there
for a century or more, still carries a chip on its shoulder and
is often represented in public by too noisy spokesmen who
would quickly be taught their place in Dublin. It is reflected
in an attitude to the culture of the modern world that startles
any European observer and, in private, provokes hostile
comment that recalls the atmosphere of a society in which
anti-Semitism is beginning to be a real danger.
There is the memory on the one side of the hard life in the
milk, of the poor bargaining position in which their illiteracy.
their poverty and their inexperience of the industrial world
left the first Irish immigrants. There is, on the other side*
the memory of the excessive pugnacity, even when sober, or
the newcomers, as well as of the social problems created in
what had been a homogeneous society by the arrival of hund-
reds of thousands of people with a different economic and
social background and a different religion. This last difference